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of Direct Mart Advertising 


THIS MONTH 


The Reporter starts on its job of reporting peacetime Direct Mail 
methods. In this issue: 


Notes on War’s End 

The Advertising Game of Post Office 
Playing Post Office 

Notes from a Mail Selling Scrapbook 
One Advertising Man to Another 


NEXT MONTH 


A special issue commemorating the rebirth of Annual Direct Mail 


Convention, scheduled for October 19, 1945, in New York. 


AND—we are starting a serialized course for beginners in Direct Mail. 
Written by Harrie A. Bell of Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, and 
teacher at Charles Morris Price School of Advertising. Watch for this 
important feature. It will help all beginners under your direction. 
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Four years of war has imposed severe restrictions 
upon the business activities which help to make 
America great. Now some of these restrictions 
are being removed. Business soon will be free 
of barbed wire entanglements, again working for 
the good of a nation at peace. The future of this 
country well may depend upon what business 
does with its regained freedom... the goods it 
makes, the jobs it offers, the way it utilizes adver- 
tising to sell the greater output that is neces- 
sary to make more jobs. Aggressive firms already 
have advertising plans well under way, plans 


that include Champion paper for the job ahead. 


AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON «+ ST. LOUIS « CINCINNATI « ATLANTA 












Sitting by the radio at 7 P.M. on the evening 
Japan decided she had had enough, I naturally 
shared in the excitement of the nation .. . but 
I couldn’t help thinking of all that has happened 
in Direct Mail and in our business activities since 
Pearl Harbor. 


I couldn’t help thinking of the head of a prom- 
inent Graphic Arts organization who, shortly after 
the war’s start, announced his retirement and 
predicted that within a few months 75 per cent 
of the printers in the country would be out of 
business. 


I couldn’t help thinking of two paper executive 
friends. One said, even before Pearl Harbor, 
that there was no hope for the Direct Mail busi- 
ness; that the coming war would ruin the print- 
ing business and he was therefore getting out. 
The other paper friend told me, right after Pearl 
Harbor, that there was no hope; the paper busi- 
ness would collapse entirely. 


So as I sat at the radio I reviewed some of 
the serious and humorous things that have hap- 
pened to Direct Mail folks through the war. 


I remembered the struggles to get an organi- 
zation created to combat the “threat” against 
the Direct Mail and the Graphic Arts Industry; 
saw Alexander Thomson having a meeting up in 
the Barclay Hotel with representatives of all 
the leading paper companies. Such confusion of 
thought! There were other meetings around the 
country, trying to develop some sort of plan to 
fit Direct Mail and Graphic Arts into the war 
picture. Then .. . the final formation of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee ... sort of a 
combination of all of the various groups. 


At first there was such stumbling hesitancy 
.... Wondering what the WPB would say about 
it. I remembered Bud Reed of Dexter Folding 
Machines collecting $1800 in about fifteen min- 


utes . . . and then mailing the checks back to 
the contributors because WPB didn’t like the 
idea. Finally things straightened out ... and 


there were hectic days in Washington trying to 
overcome “big advertising’s” attitude toward the 
small-fry Printing and Direct Mail field. 


We all worked with the Government Agencies 
... trying to find out how Direct Mail could do 
a job for the war effort. 


Notes on War’s End 


By HENRY HOKE 





First, there was the development of the Con- 
ventions-by-Mail idea at the suggestion of Paul 
Bolton of ODT. A 16-page booklet was prepared 
after weeks of long nightwork . . . showing how 
to save transportation by holding conventions 
by mail. There was the hard and tedious job of 
creating a Guide Book, explaining all the war- 
time publicity projects and how printing, litho- 
graphy and Direct Mail of all kinds could assist 
in educating the people. The Guide Book was 
finally finished and OWI officials staged a big 
meeting in Washington to unveil it and start it 
on its way. I remembered many Direct Mail 
people went to Washington and worked with 
WPB, OPA, ODT, OCR, OCD, OWI, with Agri- 
culture, Commerce, etc., helping in the creation 
of booklets, letters, pamphlets and leaflets... 
working on winterizing, anti-inflation, rationing, 
security of war information, absenteeism, travel, 
food, health, etc. I remembered those early days 
of the war when certain government officials were 
skeptical of the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 
They wanted to know what were the ulterior 
motives behind this avalanche of free help. At 
one point the skepticism was so visible and vio- 
lent that it became necessary to ask Treasurer 
Harry Porter to come to Washington. He was 
introduced to prominent government officials and 
freely showed them the balance sheet of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee; how the money 
was being raised and what was being done with 
it...and why. Government officials couldn’t get 
used to the idea, that a crowd of people like the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee would come to 
Washington to offer their services without want- 
ing something in return. But Harry Porter was 
able to convince them. We just wanted to help 

. and keep going. 


Right at this point, the records should show 
that if it hadn’t been for Harry Porter of the 
Harris, Seybold, Potter Company of Cleveland, 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee might never 
have functioned. He was the man who gave his 
enthusiasm and his wide acquaintanceship in the 
Graphic Arts field to the important job of raising 
money and organizing a practical set-up. His suc- 
cess in raising money and in handling it carefully 
is demonstrated by the fact that as the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee prepares to disband, it 
still has plenty of money in the bank. It still has 
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enough to finance a final complete and elaborate 
report on all the activities of the Committee. 
That report is now in the process of preparation 
and will be ready within a short time. It will 


constitute a historical record of what the Graphic. 


Arts achieved during the war. 


As I sat at the radio the night that peace came 
to the world, I couldn’t help thinking of the grad- 
ual change from peacetime Direct Mail to war- 
time Direct Mail. It might be a good idea in this 
issue of The Reporter to reprint the very rough 
charts which were shown in those early days of 
the war. We used those charts to teach adver- 
tisers of all kinds how easy it was to change over. 
Study those crude charts. Peacetime uses of 
Direct Mail . . . wartime uses! The change-over 
became more than a theory. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of organizations changed their tactics. 
Instead of pursuing peacetime solicitation meth- 
ods, they turned over their money, their brains 
and their production abilities to selling the war 
effort. Those charts are important, because now 
that peace has come, all you have to do to change 
over again to peacetime is to make another 
switch. 


Instead of printers and paper mills going out 
of business as predicted by some of our weak- 
hearted friends, the printers, lithographers and 
lettershops became busier and busier. The gov- 
ernment demanded more and more printing. Pri- 
vate firms demanded more and more service. As 
the printers and lettershops became busier, they 
complained not about lack of business but about 
the shortage of hours in the day and inability 
to get enough workers to do the jobs. 


When the Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
report finally comes out, all readers of The Re- 
porter should obtain a copy of it. Put that copy 
away in your files. It should give you pleasure 
to pull it out in years to come and remind your- 
self again how Direct Mail went through the war. 


As I sat at the radio that night of Japan’s 
surrender listening to the celebrations broadcast 
from the cities of the country and the world, 
feeling humble about our good fortune... know- 
ing that all three boys have come through safely 
.. » I couldn’t help thinking again of that issue 
of The Reporter which was ready to go to press 
on December 8th, 1941. When I read the copy 
for the issue after Sunday, December 7th, I de- 
cided that none of it would do. We had to send 
a special post card to all our subscribers telling 
them that we were revising the issue and that 
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it would be later than usual. We went to work 
to build an issue that would fit in with wartime. 
It finally was placed in the mail. I’ve been read- 
ing over that issue to see what our prophesies 
were. Now that we are in peacetime period again, 
the rules and regulations we suggested for war- 
time Direct Mail, are worth reading again. They 
are not so bad for peacetime, so here they are: 


Venture INTO NEW MARKETS 


Vast new markets will be created by shifting populations and 
jobs; by substitute materials and manufacturing methods; by new 
income groups, etc., etc. Study your potential markets. Use 
questionnaires to uncover all possibilities. Be prepared to be 
Versatile in your selling strategy. Use Direct Mail as an 
emergency tool to reach new markets without delay. 


Iuprove YOUR LIST HANDLING METHODS 


Changes in mailing lists will be more rapid than ever. Even 
before U. S. entry in war, changes in lists during 1941 were 
larger than 1940. In one industrial field there was a 27% 
increase in changes. In one industrial list 7% were in Military 
Service and 20% moved to another field. Compile lists carefully. 
Check often. Weed out dead wood. Develop methods of getting 
changes and new names. Don't waste postage on poor lists. 


Concentrate ON PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Watch for new labor saving and speed up processes in the 
Graphic Arts field. Keep in touch with developments by following 
trade papers and by close contacts with supplier and producer 
friends. Producers will be forced to speed deliveries so that 
Direct Mail can be a truly emergency tool for quick action. In 
planning Direct Mail think in terms of possible emergency 
switching of materials, processes, sizes, colors, ete. 


Try FOR SIMPLICITY IN FORMAT AND STYLE 


If your Direct Mail is for rapid emergency style communication, 
don’t plan or use involved or complicated forms which will 
delay production. Put more emphasis on an A.B.C. style of 
presentation. Plan layouts simply—so that story can be told 
in pictures and short graphic words. Select the forms of Direct 
Mail which fit best into YOUR emergency program. 


Oyncanize YOUR MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Don’t be alarmed at rumored paper shortages (mostly untrue) 
. . . but experiment with and study all possible materials. Get 
on bulletin lists of paper merchants and mills. Keep in touch 
with paper ideas by working closely with your printer, lithogra- 
pher or lettershop. Know sizes and types of paper quickly 
available. Consider using colored stock instead of inferior 
whites. Consider using color inks to brighten inferior whites. 
Help paper and envelope suppliers by budgeting requirements 
as far ahead as possible. 
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Rememser PEARL HARBOR” 
... but don’t wave the flag to sell goods 


Continue to base your copy appeals solely on value of product 
or service to the users. Don’t use or overplay Patriotism or 
Defense as a selling appeal. Canadian advertisers found such 
appeals were obnoxious and tiresome. Don’t be sloppily senti- 
mental. British advertisers found that good humor in advertising 
was a welcome relief from sensational headlines. Good selling 
sense will win sales in wartimes as well as in peace. 


'Y our COPY MUST BE IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


Effective copy will be at a premium. Write, rewrite and prune 
your copy to give it maximum effectiveness. Copy should hit 
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hard and fast. Keep out of the reader’s hair. Don’t hang 
around any longer than necessary to tell your story and make 
it stick. Save time for prospects. Make copy sound like NEWS. 
People will be hungry for news. Try “report” format and style 
. . « as executives will be report conscious. Make all copy 
believable. Cut out all bunk. Talk straight from the shoulder 
with no wasted words. 


SUPPLEMENTARY: 


Don’t get hysterical about your advertising. Don’t junk your 
advertising in a wave of unwarranted panic for economy. Adver- 
tising people should help to counteract fear propaganda . . . by 
-howing courageous leadership. People will go on living and 


longing . . . and there will be VICTORY in Business as well 
as in War. 
Don’t waste postage by using wrong rates, too large lists, or 


poorly planned weights and sizes, Don’t waste postage or possible 
sales by poor timing. Your copy appeals must be timely. You will 
have to plan production carefully, so that printing and mailing 
delays do not disrupt your timing schedule. 


Don’t rely too strongly on past experiences, past performances, or 
past tests. Although the simple fundamentals of selling still 
apply . . . you should test and test and then test some more. 
Experiment with lists, copy, formats, materials, processes. Keep 
the wheels going by keeping a cool and calculating head. 


Smart management should keep advertising policies flexible. 
® Use more “how to do” booklets, bulletins, etc. ®© Use more 
employee house organs or bulletins . . . to keep employees in- 
formed and protected from fear propaganda. ® Manufacturers 
will use more frequent, and possibly less deluxe, catalogs. 
® Oversold or defense organizations will use Direct Mail to retain 
csoodwill and to hold dealer organizations together for Peace 
time reconstruction. @® Space advertisers should eliminate waste 
and efficiency in responding to inquiries. ® Direct Mail will be a 
life saver for many National Advertisers who cannot risk “bad 
timing” on long delayed space appearances. ® Direct Mail can 
help keep America strong—by helping business to keep going 
efficiently and economically. 


This reporter was not very much worried about 
Direct Mail during wartime. We didn’t believe 
that the printers and lettershops would fold up. 
We didn’t believe that the paper mills would have 
a hard time. We felt that there was a definite 
place for Direct Mail in the war effort. 


We have the same feeling about Direct Mail 
in the future. We have no fears about reconver- 
sion or the job ahead. 


We have been planning for a bigger and better 
magazine to represent the Direct ‘Mail Industry. 


Since our start in 1938, building on the rem- 
nants of the former Postage and The Mailbag, 
The Reporter has been more or less a personal 
reporting job. 


But during the past months you may have 
noticed that we’ve been preparing for the postwar 
period. We’ve been adding various columns such 
as the now popular “Playing Post Office” by 
Ed Mayer. We've been building up a separate 
department for Mail Order advice. Recently, we 
added a valuable Department of criticism which 
is being handled by George Kinter of Pittsburgh. 
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Others are planned. Very soon we will announce 
the start of a serialized beginner’s course in 
Direct Mail We want to give the seasoned read- 
ers of The Reporter a serialized study course 
which they in turn can show or give to people 
in their organization who show some signs of 
being capable of handling the difficult details of 
Direct Mail work. The course has already been 
written. It was designed to show whether the 
person who takes it wants to continue in Direct 
Mail work. When the serialization is completed, 
we will publish it in book form. Following that 
there will be a serialized professional course in 
Direct Mail . . . for all those who have gone 
beyond the beginner’s stage. 


We are planning for another important fea- 
ture in The Reporter . .. a continuing monthly 
department on correspondence supervision and 
the improvement of letters . . . perhaps a book 
will develop from that. 


Already, we are beginning to see the effects of 
the end of the war. The Reporter never did suf- 
fer very much from loss of subscribers. 


From the editor’s desk, we’ve been very appre- 
ciative of the fact that many of our subscribers 
stuck to us during the war simply because they 
wanted to see us keep going and not because 
they were seriously involved in Direct Mail work. 
But now the drop-out subscriptions are being 
renewed. Letters are coming in saying “I’ve just 
sotten out of the service and want to start read- 
ing The Reporter again.” New names write say- 
ing “We’ve heard so much about Direct Mail 
during the war that we want to get into it in a 
big way. Please put us on the list for The 
Reporter.” 


We will not let our old or new subscribers down. 
We still stick to our guns... that we will not 
stuff The Reporter with space fillers, irrelevant 
items, or pats on the back. For the next few 
months it will be difficult to find good current 
examples of Direct Mail ... either to praise or 
to criticize. But the flood is bound to start. 


In the meantime we'll try to give you the best 
thinking of the field and we'll try to give you 
suggestions on how you should handle your 
Direct Mail. 


Then as the flood of new commercial selling 
by mail starts, we’ll keep you up to date on every- 
thing that’s happening. 








Now that the war is over I want to ask all of 
our readers to write us more often. I'll admit that 
during the hectic days when I spent most of my 
time in Washington, I didn’t always have time 
to write at length in answer to every letter. But 
the girls in the office have done a magnificent 
job filling in for a boss who was seldom present. 


I can confess now that during the past four 
or five months I have been writing another book 
. . . positively the last book on a subject dear 
to my heart . . . the counteracting of disruptive 
propaganda in the mail. I promised myself and 
friends that that book would be ready shortly 
after peace was declared. It is now ready. It 
has now gone to the publisher and very soon you 
should hear more about it (unless the lawyers 
kill it by argument). 





Thereafter, this reporter is getting back to the 
Direct Mail business ... exclusively. The Re- 
porter will give you an accurate and lively 
account of all the happenings in Direct Mail every 
month. 


It will be livelier and more informative if those 
who read it enter into the discussions by mail 
... by writing us letters of criticism, suggestions 
or encouragement. 


Direct Mail is a big form of advertising. It is 
still misunderstood by many business men. It 
has unlimited possibilities. It has untold rami- 
fications. 


We'll try to make the job easier for all those 
engaged in any phase of it. 





For The Immediate Future 


Things will be starting in Direct Mail. 


The Board of Directors of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association have announced that 
they will hold a One-Day Clinic on Direct Mail 
at the Hotel Roosevelt on October 19, 1945. 


The annual business meeting of the Association 
will be held the night before. Even though ODT 
regulations still apply and limit outside the city 
attendance to 150 people, the Association will 
probably hold one of its largest meetings. 


The program has not yet been completed, that 
is, all the invited speakers have not yet accepted, 
but here is the outline of the subjects to be 
discussed. 


THE MORNING PROGRAM 


The moderator—Hunter Snead, 
McCann-Erickson Co. 


Ist subject—Research 

2nd subject—Evaluation of Methods—includ- 
ing tests and techniques 

3rd subject—Copy 

4th subject—Lists and List Control 

oth subject—Production, Materials and 
Supplies 


Each subject leader will choose a working team 
for round table discussion. 
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THE LUNCHEON 


Speaker of national prominence 


THE AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


The moderator—Philip Wilcox, 
Philip E. Wilcox Co. 


1st subject—Sales Promotion 

2nd subject—Public and Employee Relations 
ord subject—Point of Sale 

4th subject—The Catalog 

oth subject—Mail Order 


The Seventeenth Annual Contest for the Fifty 
Direct Mail Leaders of the year is now in prog- 
ress. This Annual Contest was not interrupted 
by the war. In fact, the entries and the winning 
campaigns were improved in creative ability if 
not in quality all during the war. This year will 
be no exception. We understand that the number 
of entries at this writing is ahead of last year 
and that was the biggest year since the contest 
started. The winning campaigns will be on dis- 
play during the One-Day Clinic at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. Thereafter they will tour the country. 


We suggest that all readers of The Reporter 
within easy reaching distance of the Roosevelt 
should plan to attend the One-Day Conference on 
October 19th. We’ll meet you there. 
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Let’s concede that 1/30th of an ounce of 
U.235 has enough atomic energy to drive 
battleships around the world; and that 
the peacetime use of this force may revolu- 
tionize our concept of power. 

Yet even with atomic energy, the basic 
principles of power paper cutters and of 
offset, letterpress, and gravure presses will 
still remain unchanged. 

That is why we emphasize that our cur- 
rent developments are evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. We stress the experi- 
ence of the past in creating improvements 
for the future. 

Our consistent product improvement 
program for Seybold cutters and trim- 
mers is based on detailed studies of knife 


pressures, shear angles, clamp leads and 
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other factors. New postwar models will 
be safer, faster, easier operating. As 


valways, accuracy and dependability will 


ybe features. 


Likewise, our work on Harris presses, 
revolutionary as some of the improve- 
ments may seem when announced, con- 
tinues to be focused on achieving these 
long-accepted Harris ideals: Better print- 
ing results, Greater output, and Less 
standing time. 

We are now organized—coast to coast— 
for direct Harris and Seybold sales and 
service in this country and Canada. Our 
specific product announcements will be 
made when we know more about deliveries. 

Harris e Seybold « Potter Company, 
General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS«SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES,.,SEYBOLD CUTTERS... RELATED MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
















Advertising is well represented in 
the realm of United States post 
offices. A glance through the Postal 
Guide will prove to be highly amus- 
ing. Many of us do not realize 
how many towns and villages there 
are of rather unusual names. (e.g. 
Mousetail, Tenn. and Peculiar, Mo.). 
It seems that every kind of business 
and every type of name is repre- 
sented. 


In scanning through this book I 
jotted down a few names that tied 
up so vividly with advertising. In 
some cases there are several towns 
bearing the same name but in my 
lists that follow I took only one of 
them, selecting the state at random. 
In certain instances, I well realize, 
the spelling isn’t exactly the same 
as the names they are to represent 
here. 


There are numerous towns which 
have the same names as large adver- 
tising agencies and well known men 
in the advertising field. Though I 
cite only a few, there are undoubt- 
edly many others. I have used only 
those which I just happened to run 
across in my cursory review of the 


“The 
ADVERTISING Game of Post Office 


By LEO P. 
x * 
Art, Tex. 
Brush, Col. 


Canvas, W. Va. 
Painter, Wyo. 
Chalk, Tex. 
Ink, Mo. 

Rule, Tex. 
Frame, W. Va. 
Drew, Miss. 
Dye, Va. 
Emery, Utah 
Dowdy, Ark. , 
White, Pa. 
Pink, W. Va. 
Ruby, Wash. 
Silver, Ky. 
Golden, Mo. 
Gray, Pa. 
Green, Kan. 
Orange, Conn. 
Ebony, Va. 
Violet, La. 
Olive, Mont. 


BOTT, JR. 


* 


Vermilion, Ill. 
Brown, W. Va. 
Blue, Ariz. 
Black, Tenn. 
Magenta, Tex. 
Jet, Okla. 
Emerald, Neb. 
Rush, N. Y. 
Round O, S. C. 
Oblong, Il. 
Circle, Alaska 
Octagon, Ala. 
Emblem, Wyo. 
Symbol, Ky. 
Flag, Ark. 
Model, Tenn. 
Birdseye, Ind. 
Fivepoints, Ala. 
Three Point, Ky. 
Inspiration, Ariz. 
Evening Shade, Ark. 
Midnight, Miss. 
Dawn, Mo. 


There may be more but that’s— 


Enough, (Mo.). 


Now there’s the Copy Department 


with its: 


Chief, Mich. 


Correctionville, Ia. 
Buncombe, Il. 
Candor, N. Y. 
Short, Okla. 
Sweet, Idaho 
Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
Campaign, Tenn. 
Clever, Mo. 
Click, Tex. 
Best, Neb. 
Verse, Wyo. 
Limerick, Me. 
Tyro, Kan. 
Brief, Wash. 
Bromide, Okla. 
Conception, Mo. 
Antiquity, O. 
Babbitt, Minn. 
Hicks, La. 

Corn, Okla. 
Webster, Wis. 


Consumers, Utah 
Quick, Neb. 
Introduction, Tex. 
Barnum, Minn. 
Ponder, Tex. 
Coupon, Pa. 
Key, Ky. 
Success, Va. 
Tell, Tex. 
Presto, Pa. 
Chic, Tenn. 
Charm, O. 
Ordinary, Ky. 
Odd, Va. 
Goodluck, Ky. 
Loco, Ga. 
Plus, W. Va. 
Pride, La. . 
Subtle, Ky. 
Guild, N. H. 
English, Ind. 
Gist, Tex. 
Alpha, Idaho 
Agenda, Kan. 





Now we Hail, (Ky.) the Media 
(Ill.) Department. There we find: 


Magazine, Ark. Place, Ky. 
Million, Ky. Press, Ky. 
Issue, Md. Direct, Tex. 
Helper, Utah Complete, Miss. 
Check, Va. Page, Neb. 
Bill, Wyo. Cost, Tex. 
Gross, Neb. Extension, La. 
Date, S. D. 


We say Goodnight, (Ohio) to that 
Department and visit the Radio De- 
partment with its own: 


Radio, Mont. McGee, Mo. 
Static, Tenn. Mollie, W. Va. 
Dial, Ga. McCarthy, Alaska 
Spot, N. C. Bergen, N. Y. 
Major, Ky. Lum, Mich. 
Bowles, Cal. Abner, N. C. 
Amateur, Ark. Amos, Ark. 


Gene Autry, Okla. Andyville, Ky. 


and other “Tallant’”, (Okla.), along 
with an occasional Hamm (Ky.). 


In the Research Department, we 
run into: 


Charters, Ky. Library, Pa. 
Graff, Mo. Panacea, Fla. 
Fertile, Ia. Public, Ky. 
Fields, Ore. Zenith, Il. 
Embarrass, Minn. Sample, Tex. 
Ratio, Ark. Region, Ky. 
Index, Ky. Cycle, N. C. 
Cuckoo, Va. Rural, Ark. 
Curve, Tenn. Crystal, N. H. 
Incline, Cal. Ball, La. 
Choice, Tex. Chosen, Fla. 


Caution, Cal. 


Center Point, La. 
Pinnacle, Ark. 


Chestnut, Ala. 


But I mustn’t tarry or my name 
will be Mud (W. Va.). The New 
Business Department is on the job 


Guide. As a few examples, there 
are: 
Ayer, Miss. Kendall, Fla. 
Compton, Ark. Street, Md. 
McCann, Cal. Finney, Ky. 


Ericson, Neb. 


Cowan, Tenn. 


Thompson, Ala. 
Bie Four, W. Va. 
Newell, Ala. 
Emmet, Ark. 
Rankin, Tenn. 


McCullough, Ala. 
Ross, O. 
Kimball, Wis. 
Hodges, Mont. 
Hazzard, Pa. 


—and, among others, Grindstone, 
Maine. 


The Production Department is also 
well represented with: 


with their: 


Mountain, N. D. 
Mahomet, Il. 
Friendship, Ind. 
Promise, Ore. 


Industry, Il. 
Call, N. C. 
Contact, Neb. 
Competition, Mo. 


Thomas, Pa. 
Young, Ariz. 


Rubicon, Wis. 


Sumner, Fla. 


Hackett, Ark. 
Dorrance, Kan. 
Fletcher, Okla. 
Larned, Kan. 





Kenyon, R. I. Weir, Kan. 
Barton, Ala. Mathis, Tex. 
Bates, Ore. Palmer, Miss. 
Francisco, Ala. Goble, Ore. 
Fonda, Ia. Shelton, Conn. 
Gardner, Fla. Winters, Tex. 
Weld, Me. Grady, Ala. 
Donahue, Ia. Cunningham, Tex. 
Coe, Ky. Wales, Alaska 


Houck, Ariz. Crow Agency, Mont. 


. Now let us consider advertising 
agencies as they are departmental- 
ized. First, we'll take the Art 
Department. Now we have: 


& 


Job, Ky. 

Hurry, Md. 
Difficult, Tenn. 
Printer, Ky. 

Agate, Col. 

Powell, Ky. 
Cheltenham, Md. 
Cooper, S. C. 
Nonpareil, Neb. 
Century, Fla. 
Pearl, Ii. 

Pie, W. Va. 

Stet, Mo. 

Doolittle Mills, Ind. 
Broken Arrow, Okla. 
Border, Minn. 

Em, Wyo. 


Defiance, Ia. 
Price, Md. 
Purchase, N. Y. 
Colon, Mich. 

Dash Point, Wash. 
Figure Five, Ark. 
Dovetail, Mont. 
Triangle, N. Y. 
Typo, Ky. 

Zinc, Ark. 
Guage, Ky. 
Diamond, Alaska 
Dickens, Tex. 
Daylight, Tenn. 
Deep Water, W. Va. 
Hell, Mich. 


Let’s leave that department with 


a Selah, (Wash.). 


Prospect, Ala. Windy, Ky. 
Tip, Okla. Deal, N. J. 
Register, Ga. Divide, Col. 
Hustler, Wis. Bluff, Utah 


Hunting Ground, 
W. Va. 


Progress, Pa. 


In the Executive Offices, please 
note: 


Headquarters, Idaho Griffin, Ga. 
House, N. M. Cold Water, N. Y. 


Agency, Ia. Harvest, Ga. 
Branch, Wis. Fossil, Ore. 
Driver, Ark. Fireworks, IIl. 
Wiseman, Ark. Decide, Ky. 
Blunt, S. D. Dividend, Utah 
Rat, Mo. Raspberry, Ark. 
Halo, Ky. Czar, W. Va. 
Officer, Col. Okay, Okla. 
Superior, Ariz. Sage, Ala. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore 


Letterhead Paper: No. 60 of a Series 


ay oF | PAPER IS PART OF 
PICTURE 


Current Strathmore advertising 
points out how essential paper 
is to the war effort, features 
leading industries that use 
Strathmore in their Victory 





















programs, stresses the point 













that good letterheads help 






maintain the reputation every 
firm is guarding today. 
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This series appears in: 


This Letterhead Represents 
Something NEW Under the Sun | 







0 ANNA 


FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 





Clothes from the cow! Aralac, a completely new wizard 
fibre, is made from the casein of skimmed milk. It was 
introduced in 1941 by Aralac, Inc., a division of National 
Dairy Products Corporation. Its widest use is in blend 










with rayon, wool or cotton to make new types of yarn, NEWSWEEK 
fabrics and quality felts. FORBES 
Aralac, Inc. uses Strathmore paper for its letterhead as ADVERTISING & SELLING 






a worthy representative of this amazing product. YOUR 
letterhead, too, should express'the quality and prestige of 
YOUR company. With lighter weight papers necessary 
under government regulations, quality is more important 
than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your assurance 
of that quality. 


STRAT ORE es: 


Strathmore Paper Company. West Springfield, Massachusetts 





TIDE 
PRINTERS’ INK 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
















YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED— Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. 











Sly, N. C. Service, Ala. 
Slick, Okla. Gravity, Pa. 
Wisdom, Ky. Lucre, Miss. 


Among the General Offices, one 
recognizes: 


Secretary, Md. Fixer, Ky. 

File, Va. Gang, Mo. 
Butch, N. C. Loafers Glory, N. C. 
Cashiers, N. C. Folly, Va. 

Busy, Ky. Freedom, Me. 
Cabinet, Idaho Friendly, W. Va. 
Bureau, Il. Gip, Mo. 
Division, Mich. Gleanings, Ky. 
Duty, Va. George, Tex. 
Enterprise, O. Grab, Ky. 
Exchange, W. Va. Gratis, O. 
Fedora, S. D. Guys, Tenn. 
Fellows, Cal. Hall, Ind. 


Kindred, N. D. Haven, Wis. 
Content, Mont. Reading Center, N. Y. 
Lost Corner, Ark. Interior, S. D. 


Double Trouble, N. J. Reader, Ark. 


Plain, Wis. Reading, Kan. 
Remote, Ore. Roach, Mo. 

Relief, N. C. Mousie, Ky. 

Quill, Ga. Hole-in-the-Wall, La. 


Cat Spring, Tex. 
Recovery, Ga. 


Underwocd, Ala. 
Remington, Ind. 


Royal, Utah Quietus, Mont. 
Woodstock, Vt. Retreat, Pa. 
Rest, Kan. ‘Loyalty, Mo. 
Guy, Ky. Telegraph, Tex. 


Stamps, Ark. Telephone, Tex. 


Let me digress a moment to call 
attention to some of the admen’s 
needs, virtues or vices—whichever 
way you want to look at them: 


Worry, N. C. Mabel, Mo. 

Hobby, Tex. Manns Choice, Pa. 
Neck, Mo. T. B., Md. 

Maiden, N. C. Green Pastures, Ariz. 
Love, Va. Golf, Ill. 


Bingo, Wis. 
Sandwich, IIl. 


Romance, Ark. 
Cruise, Mo. 


An agency must have clients, of 
course, and they, too, are included 
in the realm of United States towns, 
villages and hamlets. However, these 
references are entirely fictitious and 
are not intended to represent any 
living clients. If they do, that would 
be purely coincidental. In other 
words, clients, don’t take any infer- 


ences seriously! 


Welcome, Miss. 
Prosperity, S. C. 
Opportunity, Neb. 


Cheap, Ky. 
What Cheer, Ia. 
Economy, Ind. 


Zeus, Va. Experiment, Ga. 
Faith, N. C. Trust, N. C. 
Hope, Ark. Gate, Wash. 
Charity, Mo. Promise City, Ia. 
Chance, Md. Windfall, Ind. 
Cash, S. D. Boom, Tenn. 


Humble, Tex. 


Among actual advertisers, I list 
only those who are among the best 
known, and the leading prospects for 
the larger agencies: 


Ford, Kan. Rupert, Ga. 
Chevrolet, Ky. Schenley, Pa. 
Chrysler, Ala. Haig, Neb. 


Graham, Tex. 
Lincoln, Del. 


Calvert, Kan. 
Welch, W. Va. 


Pontiac, Mich. Yale, Okla. 

Nash, N. D. Simmons, Mo. 
Plymouth, Fla Du Pont, Ga. 
Dodge, Okla. Gillett, N. C. 


Cadillac, Mich. Hercules, Cal. 


Goodrich, Wis. Kodak, Tenn. 
Goodyear, Ariz. Edison, Wash. 
Firestone, Col. Singer, La. 


Fisk, Mo. Colgate, N. D. 
Hood, Cal. Williams, Mont. 
Sinclair, Me. Squib, Ky. 
Texico, Ill. Bristol, R. I. 
Gulf, N. C. Myers, Mont. 


Timken, Wis. 


Uneeda, W. Va. 
Van Camp, Ky. 


Campbell, Ark. 


Woodbury, Conn. 


Frisco, La. 
Aetna, Tenn. 


Chesterfield, Va. 


Knox, Pa. Tiffany, Col. 
Cudahy, Cal. Stetson, Me. 
Rumford, S. D. Sears, Ky. 


Bridge, Ore. Hot Coffee, Miss. 
Clubb, Mo. Tea, S. D. 

Bet, Ky. Coke, Va. 

Gap, Pa. Gas, Kan. 
Health, Ark. Rye, N. Y. 
Darling, Miss. Hot Spot, Ky. 
Smackover, Ark. Bromo, Ky. 
Ninetimes, S. C. Money, Miss. 
Midnight, Miss. Pomp, Ky. 
Wise, Va. Sherry, Wis. 
Guy, Ky. Vacation, Ga. 
Agnes, Ga. Culbertson, Neb. 


Rebecca, Ga. Soda, Tex. 


Ralston, Ia. 
Sunkist, Okla. 
Kellogg, Idaho 


Roebuck, S. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Ward, Pa. 





Hershey, Pa. 
Morton, Pa. 
Fleischmann’s, N. Y. 


Wanamaker, Ind. 
Macy, Ind. 


Of course, we shouldn’t overlook 
the publications and publishers. Here 
are a few: 

McGraw, N. Y. 


Hill. N. H. 
Crowell, Tex. 


Hearst, Cal. 
Cowles, N. M. 
Colliers, W. Va. 


Forbes, Minn. True, W. Va. 
Faucett, Mo. Story, Ark. 
McFadden, Wyo. Curtis, Okla. 
Star, Miss. Life, Tenn. 
Sun, La. Scribner, Neb. 
Herald, Il. Liberty, N. Y. 


Tribune, Kan. 


—and so on, far into the night. But 
despite many omissions, this pretty 
well covers the advertising field and 
I can sign off with, AZUSA, (Cal.). 
To explain, this town was so named 
because it stands for “Everything 
from A to Z in the U.S.A.” 


Leo, (Wyo.). 


Reporter’s Note: Now that we are 
back in peace times, we’ll spare the 
space to print this humorous re- 
search by our old friend of tricky 
mailing days, Leo P. Bott, Jr., 420 
Wrightwood, Chicago 14, Illinois. The 
manuscript was prepared some time 
ago. It may not prove of any help 
whatsoever in your Direct Mail prob- 
lems—except perhaps to make you 
more conscious of the ramifications 
of the Postal system. However, many 
young people, many returning serv- 
icemen, will be studying advertising 
in the coming months. A humorous 
treatment may relieve the monotony 
of their study. 





WARNING 


Chain letters are a violation of 
postal laws. The current one is even 
more so, because it untruthfully 
involves the postal authorities. 


The first part reads: 


This chain has been approved by the 
United States postal authorities — 
since it promotes the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps. Buy one 25c sav- 
ing stamp and send it to the person 
whose name appears as No. 1 on the 
list. 


If you enter the chain you should 
receive approximately $781 in War 
Stamps—if you do not enter please 
be patriotic enough to return this to 
me within five days. Make five copies 
of this letter and send to five (5) 
friends leaving off the first name on 
the list—there should be five names 
on the list. 


If you should get one of these 
letters, do not participate. Other- 
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wise postal inspectors may call upon 
you. Send letter to this reporter— 
or direct to Postal Inspection Serv- 
ice, U. S. Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


_| MAIL ORDER INFORMATION 
SEEKERS .. . should be sure to 
get a copy of the September 15th 
issue of “Forbes Magazine,” 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
and read the story on the mail order 
business by Kahm. It’s good. Author 
Kahm points out that the mail order 
business is a dangerous one, and an 
easy one in which to lose money. 
He also advises the reader that it 
is necessary to have some intelli- 
gence and education in order to 
make money. The hardest thing in 
the mail order business is to find a 


suitable product to sell. Most of 
the mail order successes have be- 
come so by accident. That is, a new 
product was designed by accident, or 
stumbled into accidentally, and it 
was a natural for mail order sales. 
It’s very rare where the person has 
deliberately set out to find a prod- 
uct to sell by mail and has built 
up any kind of a business. 


A copy of the issue will cost 
you 25 cents. 


The article is very timely. We have 
been getting many inquiries from 
fellows in the armed forces who 
think they want to get into the mail 
order business, and this article 
answers a great many of the puz- 
zling questions. We are especially 
glad to see it printed. We will refer 
future inquiries to it, and just think 
of the time and energy that will 
Save us here at The Reporter. 
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GOOD EXAMPLE OF DIRECT 
MAIL FOR “PUBLIC 
RELATIONS” 


The importance of Direct Mail 
promotion in education was empha- 
sized by Harold K. Schellenger, 
editor of Publicity Problems and 
director of public relations at Ohio 
State University, in a Public Rela- 
tions Workshop held during August 
at Searritt College (Nashville, 
Tenn.) under the sponsorship of 
Scarritt College and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Relations for 
Methodist Educational Institutions. 
In speaking on “Adventures in Pub- 
lic Relations for Education,” he 
pointed out that Ohio State had 
branched out into Direct Mail pro- 
motion during the past five years 
and had found it extremely pro- 
ductive. In his opinion, most effec- 
tive of all is the personal letter. 
Among the uses that Ohio State 
has made of such ietters have been 
an individually typed letter to the 
parents of each Army man who has 
come to the University for special- 
ized training, an individual letter to 
every incoming freshman over the 
president’s signature, and letters 
to employers telling them of their 
employees who are seeking self- 
improvement through college work 
at night. “In all of this letter- 
writing, the response has been im- 
mediate and tremendous, leaving 
us with the conviction that this 
type of promotion has _ unlimited 
possibilities.” 


_| EFFECTIVE PERSONAL LET- 
TERS .. . second printing of the 
book by W. H. Butterfield. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y. Price $4.00. 
Like all books by Butterfield, it is 
good. Very little text matter. Gives 
actual copies of 600 courtesy letters 
for business and social occasions. 
Covers just about every situation 
that may arise in business requiring 
a tactful personal letter. 


Wish we could advise that second 
printings were available on a great 
many Direct Mail books. Books by 
Egner and Buckley, for instance, are 
now out of print. These are the type 
of books that are wanted by return- 
ing service men. We are trying to 
do something about it. 
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Policy Riders 


Letter 
Copies 
File Copies , 

Reports 


Briefs : Ja With a 
Legal | Multiplicity of USES 


Documents 

Just as the “Jeep” has met the needs of 
our Armed Forces for a lightweight vehi- 
cle to do many different jobs... .. 

Business men today also find that the 
complete range of Eagle-A Onion Skins 
meets every lightweight paper requirement 
demanded by. business — Quality — 
Strength — Appearance — Economy. 

Outstanding examples of papermaking 
skill — Eagle-A Onion Skin Papers are 
rugged enough to withstand repeated 
handling — take half the filing space — 
make multiple copies clearly and save 
postage. New, clean, cotton fibre assures 
a fresher, crisper appearance that reflects 
prestige and quality. 

Specify Eagle-A Onion Skin Papers to 
your Printer, Engraver, Lithographer or 
Stationer. 

Eagle-A Paper Merchants stock EAGLE-A 
AGAWAM ONION SKIN — EAGLE-A CON- 
TRACT ONION SKIN and EAGLE-A TROJAN 
ONION SKIN. 

These three outstanding Eagle-A Onion 
Skins are also included in the line of 
Eagle-A Typewriter and Boxed Papers. 


LEA PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Specifications 

Air Mail 

_ Letters 

Enclosures 

Fly Leaves 

Vital Records . 

Office 

Forms 

Broadsides 

Interleaves 


Snapout 
Forms 


Fanfold 


Continuous 
Forms 


Bulletins 
Order Pads 
Rate Books 
Contracts 
Mailing Lists 


Transcripts 
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It seems altogether fitting to start 
this month’s jottings with the follow- 
ing from the wires of the United 
Press. 


“Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan said tonight that a new 
khaki-colored three-cent stamp hon- 
oring the Army would be put on sale 
here Friday, Sept. 28. The Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris, with United States 
soldiers marching through it, is the 
central design. Airplanes are shown 
overhead. In the upper corners ap- 
pear the seal of the United States. 
Underneath, on the left, the words, 
‘U. S. Army’ are printed vertically, 
with the denomination 3c _ under- 
neath.” 


Now if we can only get the Post 
Office to issue or honoring the 
Navy ... maybe an engraving of Ad- 
miral Halsey on the famous white 
horse entering the gates of the 
Imperial Palace in Tokyo would be 
suitable. 

kk * 


By the time you read this Congress 
will be back in session—and possibly 
it will be considering more Postal 
Rate changes. It seems more prob- 
able however, that other and more 
important legislation will take 
precedence. 


Nothing that we’ve been able to 
discover in Washington during the 
past month would lead to the belief 
that V-J Day has made any notice- 
able change in the feelings of the 
Department about rate changes. It 
looks very much as if plans made 
under Postmaster Walker will be 
carried through under Postmaster 
Hannegan. 


That means a proposal to raise 
second and third class rates—to say 
nothing of fourth class. (Parcel Post 
and Catalogue Rate bills are due for 
hearings before the Senate Post 
Office Committee when they recon- 
vene, having already passed the 
House.) It’s still a safe bet that the 
Heiss report will be the basis for 
any changes. And that report should 
be read carefully if you’re inter- 
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by EDWARD N. MAYER, Jr. 


ested in the rate structure. You can 
get a copy from the Supt. of Docu- 
ments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for twenty cents. The official title is: 
“Report on Cost Ascertainment Sys- 
tem of the Post Office Department.” 


You won’t find it the most excit- 
ing reading of your life—but it may 
give you an insight into the reason- 
ing behind your present day rate 
making policy. Maybe you'll have 
the same feeling we did. It struck 
us that it’s a funny business that 
allows an accountant to decide the 
entire policy of a huge organization 
merely because he can and does 
play with figures and has a deep 
seated hatred of red ink even though 
that red ink becomes a jet black 
before he’s done figuring. 


After all a profit of more than 
150 million dollars for the year 
ending June 30, 1945, is certainly 
jet black as far as our color eye can 
see. 


And we haven’t heard any loud 
cries of anguish from Mr. and Mrs. 
America because it costs 3 cents to 
mail a letter. 

x ** 


So far we’ve only had a few 
replies to our questionnaire of last 
month. But there’s a great deal 
of unanimity about those few we’ve 
had. 


It would appear that as if and 
when third class rates are raised 
there will be a cut of approximately 
40% in the total amount of money 
to be spent on this kind of postage. 
On the other hand if the one cent 
rate remains there will be an in- 
crease of approximately 35% in total 
amount of money to be spent. (Fig- 
ure that one out Mr. Heiss—or 
doesn’t that have any part in a 
Cost Ascertainment System?) 


x *k * 


Here’s a little item from London 
by way of United Press that should 





POST OFFICE 


be read by the boys who do the 
purchasing for the Post Office. 


“The Labor government’s policy of 
social reform was broadened today to 
include a pledge that something will 
be done about post office pens. An as- 
sistant postmaster general promised 
to renew the nibs more often when 
the supply permits.” 


x * * 


We want to quote from the July 
Bulletin of the National Council on 
Business Mail, Inc. This time from 
an editorial titled “An Encouraging 
Challenge”’—and to say we agree 
with the sentiments expressed is 
putting it very very mildly. 


“Mr. Hannegan has the distinction 
of being the first Postmaster General 
of the United States to step into his 
high office with the Postal Service 
producing large surpluses instead of 
deficits. Thus he has before him vis- 
ible evidence of beneficial results ob- 
tained from the working out of the 
policy instituted by his predecessors, 
of encouraging larger postal volumes 
and revenues. The appointment of 
Jesse M. Donaldson as First Assistant 
Postmaster General, and Joseph J. 
Lawler as Third Assistant Postmaster 
General — both men of high caliber 
and wide experience in the adminis- 
tration of postal and financial affairs 
—is indicative of Postmaster General 
Hannegan’s desire to maintain the 
highest standards of postal adminis- 
tration. While it may be too early 
for Postmaster General Hannegan to 
announce his policies, we are hopeful 
that he will recognize the soundness 
of the policy of ‘rendering more and 
more service at lower and lower cost;’ 
that he will set as his goal the build- 
ing of still larger postal volumes and 
revenues with more and more benefits 
both to the postal service personnel 
in the form of higher compensations 
and opportunities for advancement, 
and to the public in improved service 
and lower rates. Recent ill-advised 
recommendations for higher postal 
rates which would impair service and 
drive volume and revenue from the 
Post Office Department will not ac- 
complish these goals. We feel con- 
fident that Postmaster General Han- 
negan will survey the situation ana- 
lytically and see to it that whatever 
rate-making policy is adopted will be 
sound—one that will achieve the goal 
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of ‘rendering more and more service 
at lower and lower cost.’ We join with 
the Postmaster General’s host of 
friends in wishing him a most success- 
ful administration.” 


x * * 


The Postal Bulletin of August 
10th, contains some _ instructions 
about greeting cards when decorated 
with “Glass, Metal, Mica, Sand, Tin- 
sel or other similar substances.” 


Although the notice pertains par- 
ticularly to greeting cards we think 
it’s important because the same 
regulation requiring sealed enve- 
lopes and first class postage obvi- 
ously covers these materials when 
they’re used either as samples or 
attention getters in advertising mail- 
ings. Here’s the quotation from the 
Bulletin: | 

‘There has been a revival of the use 
of particles of glass, metal, mica, sand, 
tinsel, and other similar substances 
tor decorating Christmas and other 
greeting cards. ‘Greeting cards bear- 
ing particles of glass, metal, mica, 
sand, tinsel, or other similar matter, 
which is apt to rub off, must be in- 
closed in tightly sealed envelopes with 
postage prepaid at the first-class rate 
before such cards are deposited for 
mailing.’ ” 

x * * 


And several more paragraphs 
from the report of the Central Com- 
mittee on the Post Office Suggestion 
Program (as reported in the Bulletin 
of August 24th): 


1350. Myron W. Shaffer, assistant 
postmaster, Azusa, Calif. Pub- 
lish textbooks on Postal Laws 
and Regulations for the use of 
all personnel.—The basic idea 
contained in this suggestion is 
good. A Manual of Instructions 
is now being prepared which is 
designed to accomplish the same 
purpose as the textbooks pro- 
posed. 


1358. George J. Nevin, postmaster, 
Huntington Park, Calif. Fur- 
nish stamp vending machines in 
the lobbies of post offices for 
the accommodation of the pub- 
lic after windows are closed.— 
For some time the Department 
has been engaged in working 
out problems of development 
and procurement of suitable 
machines for this purpose. Cer- 
tain types of machines are be- 
ginning to be available and will 
be purchased and tested in the 
near future. 


x *k * 


George Fitzpatrick writes with 
some good news from Sydney, Aus- 
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On or off in a second, the U. S. E. STRING-TIE fills the 
need for a strong and permanent fastener for bundles of 
bonds, checks, envelopes, policies, paper ‘money... 
Can be used over and over again — or slipped around a 
bundle and put away in the vault for years, without fear 
of the fastener deteriorating or staining valuable papers. 
Employing the principle of the popular string and button 
envelope, it was originally designed to replace rubber 
bands, but can also be used in place of metal clips, and 
many of the more expensive fastening devices. U. S. E. 
STRING-TIE has won a permanent place in 
banks, insurance offices, public utilities and many 
other types of business. 


-SE ting Mieb 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


14 Manufacturing Divisions from Coast to Coast 
Other products of the United States Envelope Company . . . 
War Propuct PACKAGING + TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ' 
Envetorpes - Waitinc Paper - Linweave Papers - Note bee 
Booxs - Paper Cups +» Tomer TissuE + Paper ToweLs 





| U. S. E., SPRINGFIELD 2, Mass. | 


Send free sample of 5 U.S. E. Strinc-Tiks: 
| 





Free sample of 5 ties. Send us the 








NAME coupon with your name, company 
—and the name and address of 

ComMPANy your stationer or paper supply 
ADDRESS house. Do it now—get ac- 





| 
) We buy office supplies from: 
| 


quainted with the convenience 
and economy of this new and per- 
manent fastener. 
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tralia. Says that Senator Cameron, 
Postmaster General of the Common- 
wealth has informed him that in 
the near future it will be possible 
to send air mail regularly from the 
United States to Australia. 


x * * 


Here’s an excerpt from the Postal 
Bulletin of August 28th that should 
be worthwhile saving for future 
use, 


Summary of Reestablished Mail Serv- 
ice to Certain Foreign Countries 
and Areas 


By means of previous announce- 
ments in the “Postal Bulletin,” notice 
has been given from time to time of 
the limited resumption of mail service 
to certain foreign countries and areas 
to which service had been restricted 
or suspended. The service thus far 
provided for is the maximum permit- 
ted by the authorities concerned, and 
while in no case is the service fully 
restored, it is more extensive to some 
countries and areas than to others. 
In view of these circumstances and 
in order to aid post offices in the fur- 
nishing of correct information to their 
patrons and in accepting mail for the 
various destinations, there is set forth 
hereunder a summary of the mail 
service available as of this date to the 
countries and areas concerned. 


Parcel-post packages for Italy may 
not exceed 36 inches in length and 
girth combined; those for all other 
destinations listed are subject to the 
dimensional restrictions of order No. 
17471, viz, no parcel may exceed 18 
inches in length, or 42 inches in length 
and girth combined. The weight limit 
for parcels to Italy is 4 pounds, to all 
the other destinations it is 11 pounds 
as restricted by order No. 17471: Fte- 
quency of mailing from the same 
sender to the same addressee: One a 
month to Italy, one every 2 weeks to 
Greece, and one per week to all the 
other destinations listed. 


Furthermore, shipments of mer- 
chandise to foreign countries are sub- 
ject to the control of the Foreign 
Economic Administration and pros- 
pective mailers should be advised to 
assure compliance with its require- 
ments by making inquiry if necessary 
at any field office of the Department 
of Commerce or by communicating 
with the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mail Service Available 
Belgium 


Letters and letter packages up to 
4 pounds 6 ounces in weight; post 
cards; printed matter, commercial 
papers, samples and small packets up 
to 1 pound in weight; printed matter 
for the blind up to 15 pounds 6 ounces 
in weight. Registration and special 
delivery permitted. Air-mail articles 
limited to 1 pound in weight. Ordinary 
parcel-post packages accepted. 
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Bessarabia and northern Bukovina 
(including part of Moldavia) 


All articles in the regular (Postal 
Union) mails under the same rates 
and conditions as those addressed to 
U. S. S. R. No merchandise can be 
sent in letter packages. Air-mail arti- 
cles limited to 1 pound in weight. Reg- 
istration permitted. No special-deliv- 
ery service. Ordinary  parcel-post 
packages accepted as to U.S. S. R. 


Bulgaria 


Letters up to 2 ounces and post 
cards only. No registration, air-mail, 
special-delivery, or parcel-post serv- 
ice. _ 


Channel Islands 


Same service as to Great Britain, 
except no insurance for parcel post. 


Czechoslovakia 
Same service as Estonia. 


Denmark 


Same service as for Belgium. 


Dodecanese Islands (Symi, Carpathos 
and Casos only) 


Letters up to 2 ounces and post 
cards; printed matter up to 1 pound. 
Registration permitted. No _ special- 
delivery, air-mail oor _ parcel-post 
service. 


Estonia 
Letters up to 2 ounces and post 
cards, by surtace or air mail. No regis- 


tration, special-delivery, or parcel-post 
service. 


Finland 
Same service as for Estonia. 


France 
Same service as for Belgium. 


Greece 


Same service as for Belgium, except 
no air-mail or special-delivery service. 
Ordinary parcel-post packages limited 
to 1 parcel each 2 weeks from 1 
sender to 1 addressee. 


Italy (except provinces of Gorizia, 
Trieste, Pola, Fiume and Zara) 


Letters up to 2 pounds 3 ounces and 
post cards. No merchandise can be 
sent in letter packages. Registration 
permitted. No special-delivery or air- 
mail service. Parcel-post packages 
containing needed articles sent as 
gifts, up to 4 pounds, 1 per month 
from 1 sender to 1 addressee, for the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia as well 
as the Vatican City State and the 
cities of Rome and Naples. 


Italy (provinces of Gorizia, Trieste, 
Pola, Fiume and Zara only) 


Letters up to 2 ounces and post 
cards, limited to personal and family 
matters. Registration permitted. No 
special-delivery, air-mail, or parcel- 
post service. 


Latvia 
Same as for Estonia. 


Lithuania 
Same as for Estonia. 


Luxembourg 
Same service as for Belgium. 


Netherlands 
Same service as for Belgium. 


Norway 


Same service as for Belgium. 


Poland 


Same service as for Estonia. 


Rumania 


Same service as for Bulgaria. 


Sweden 


All articles in the regular (Postal 
Union) mails. Registration and spe- 
cial-delivery service available. Air- 
mail articles limited to 1 pound in 
weight. Ordinary parcel-post pack- 
ages accepted. 


Switzerland 


Same service as for Belgium. 


Vatican City State 


Same service as for Italy in general, 
including gift parcels. 


Yugoslavia 


Letters and letter packages not ex- 
ceeding 4 pounds 6 ounces; post cards; 
printed matter, commercial papers, 
samples, and small packets up to 1 
pound in weight. Printed matter for 
the blind accepted up to 15 pounds 
6 ounces. Registration permitted. Or- 
dinary parcel-post packages accepted. 
Air-mail and special-delivery service 
not available. 


Postmasters should observe future 
issues of the ‘Postal Bulletin” for 
announcements which may involve 
changes in the foregoing, so that this 
summary may be kept up to date. 


x * * 


And in conclusion, (without any 
further comment George) we quote 
from Newsweek of Sept. 3rd. 


“Extract from instructions drawn 
up by George Clifford, special assist- 
ant to Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan, for clerks drafting an- 
swers to the P.M.’s mail: ‘Since the 
postmaster general is a very active 
man, all verbs in his letters shall be 
put in the active voice.’ ” 
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DIRECT MAIL GETS 
TOP PRIORITY 


In Akron, Ohio—“rubber capital of 
the world’—more than a few of the 
city’s finest buildings, and hundreds 
of excellent dwelling risks, are insured 
in The Central through the Acme 
Insurance Agency. Headed by Lee C. 
Weingart, vice-president and treasurer 
of the firm, the Akron agency’s staff 
of four backs its personal selling 
efforts with a well-planned advertis- 
ing effort keyed to the living tempo 
of Akron’s highly industrialized popu- 
lation. 


Direct Mail Emphasized 


In this definite advertising pattern, 
Direct Mail has been found to pay the 
greatest dividends over the years. 
Hence the agency uses The Central’s 
and other company campaigns exten- 
sively. Telephone and personal Direct 
Mail follow-up are automatic in the 
Acme’s system, and Mr. Weingart 
credits this phase of his agency’s sell- 
ing efforts as responsible for the 
majority of new policies written each 
year. 


Other advertising methods are also 
used by the agency, of course, with 
radio and newspaper advertising rat- 
ing second and third in importance. 
Calendars, desk diaries and blotters, 
folders and other advertising media 
are also used to create attention. All 
these media are subordinated in im- 
portance, however, to the Direct Mail 
campaigns which have proved the most 
forceful selling medium in the rubber 
capital. 


Reporter’s Note: A report we 
picked up in The Centralizer, house 
magazine of The Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van 
Wert, Ohio. 
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[| TRICKY BOOKLET ... entitled 
“Copy by Thomajan.” Size 6%4"x 4’, 
32 pages in very attractive two tone 
rough weave paper. Just a few 
words of copy on each page, divided 
by horizontal lines. Copy slightly on 
the sophisticated side. For instance, 
one of the “copy nuggets” is: “Ten- 
derized subtleties have such a 
delicious nuance’”’—which we don’t 
like at all. Another “nugget” reads, 
“Two-dollar words are a dime a 
dozen” which we like a great deal 
better. We will always hold to our 
belief that a short, easily understood 
word packs a much more telling 
punch than any two-dollar word. 
Thomajan (his initials are P. K.) is 
at 1795 Riverside Drive, New York 
34, N. Y. (Reporter’s note to P.K.T. 
We really think your little promotion 
booklet is good, but we get the 
impression that some of the “nug- 
gets” were a little bit overworked.) 
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If you have an 
office duplicator... 

















It's filled with useful tips and 
hints to help you save time, get 
clearer, sharper copies with 
either spirit or gelatin process. 


IF YOU HAVE an office duplicator machine, you 
want the best work from it. 


“Duplicator Facts” tells how to get it. This free 
book explains what to do to get sharp, legible copies 
by spirit or gelatin, how to choose and use master 
paper for long runs. It lists operating hints for 
either process, and includes a trouble-shooting chart. 


You owe it to your office to get a copy of “Dupli- 
cator Facts.” Free. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. 


And you owe it to yourself to get Hammermill Duplicator 
on your next paper order. You'll be pleased with the 
new air of snap and spruceness your messages will have. 





Hammermill Paper Company 
1621 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—a copy of 
“Duplicator Facts.” 


Name as 


————— 


Position — ee ROMA - AU. 














Notes from a Mail Selling Scrapbook 


Views and Reviews on Direct Mail Plans and Methods for Increasing 









Sales and Profits Under Peacetime Mass Distribution 


Even before V-J, leading mail 
sellers who had been inactive for 
the duration foresaw what was 
coming and started extensive tests 

. . to be a few jumps ahead of 
more earthbound competition. 


The psychology of mass mail sel- 
lers underwent a complete over- 
night change that historic Tuesday 
summer evening when President 
Truman announced that the Japs 
had surrendered. Coupled with 
prompt changes in the outlook for 
paper, their test programs have 
been speeded up at a new tempo. 
They’re not losing any time in 
getting moving. 


New publications and companies 
with large plans are stepping out 
cautiously yet courageously to put 
Direct Mail to work to build com- 
plete new enterprises. 


All Direct Mail users are respond- 
ing, with the tremendous weight 
of the wars off their shoulders, to 
clear the way for more familiar 
civilian private freedom of enter- 
prise. 


It’s a new world for mass Direct 
Mail this fall! 





So far, the laboring masses, who 
have been in war work but who are 
on an unemployment holiday, have 
not cut their spending seriously. 
They are so relieved to be free from 
the stresses and strains of the 
pushing war period that they’re 
laying off, vacationing, resting, 
having a bit of fun and reveling in 
being human beings again in a 
free world. 


Most of them are not worried. 
They look on the present layoffs as 
temporary and expect to be doing 
profitable work before too long, 
even if not at wartime take-home 
pay levels. 


Most of ’em did not save too 
much in cash; for them the war 
end came sooner than expected. 
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By JAMES M. MOSELY 


Before long, they are expected to 
feel pinched in the pocketbook and 
not inclined to spend much for a 
while except for necessities. They 
won’t be such desirable customers 
for a thousand and one pleasant 
luxuries as they have. Direct Mail 
sellers who grew and grew in cater- 
ing to this market are likely to 
have to pull in their own belts for 
a few months. 


But the laboring masses will be 
back buying big later; meanwhile, 
their psychology is optimistic. 





Fortunately, many Direct Mail 
sales are made to the middle and 
upper-means groups, many of them 
the “white-collar” class who are 
the backbone of quality Direct Mail 
sellers and have been through many 
a year. 


Most of these have money to get 
what they want and do so. Many 
of them have not been benefited 
much by war, but will be by peace. 


Therefore, they are looking for- 
ward, with optimism, to the post- 
war “things”-selling “boom” de- 
veloping. 


They'll be buying most through 
the coming months and, beyond 
that, even more. 





Buying by the public is expected 
to slide off a good bit to a low in 
midwinter and then come dashing 
up for a record-breaking fall, 1946, 
as automobiles» washing machines, 
and thousands of peacetime items 
come rushing into the market to 
start to replenish long-famished 
personal and industrial needs while 
giving immense employment. 


It may be a boom which may run 
10 years or less. Much depends on 
business initiative, much on govern- 
ment. 


So far both are acting intelligently 
toward the mutual goal. 


Does it pay to put inserts on 
other items in outgoing packages? 


A mail seller, who puts such 
small keyed circulars in all his 
packages being delivered to new 
customers, has been keeping an 
accurate record. He’s getting 125 
added orders per thousand. This 
brings him in about $250 extra per 
thousand packages shipped at print- 
ing cost so low it’s almost a 
whisper above zero. 


But he always tests every circular 
before standardizing on enclosing 
inserts—there’s a big difference be- 
tween items offered. 





Long letters have been advocated 
by most mail sellers as more pro- 
ductive than short, terse ones. The 
longer story is believed to have 
more selling material, more oppor- 
tunity to drive home convincing 
points to build up the value. Gen- 
eral theory: the higher the unit 
offered, the longer the letter should 
be. And longer letters usually are 
processed on two or more separate 
sheets rather than front and back. 


Whether letters should be printed 
front and back or on separate sheets 
has been tested recently by F. 
Ronald Mansbridge, manager, mail 
service department, the Macmillan 
Company, who reports as follows: 


“T am glad to share this test with 
others in the interest of continued 
paper conservation. I have read 
about several tests by various exe- 
cutives on the comparative effec- 
tiveness of a two-page letter on two 
separate sheets against one back 
and front of one sheet. We decided 
to see what we could learn for our- 
selves. 


“Our test was made with a book 
selling for about $5. Our material 
consisted of a circular, a two-page 
letter and an order card. We mailed 
the campaign with identical copy 
to 7 separate lists, with two lots 
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of 1,000 each on each of the seven 


lists. To the first thousand on eacn 
list, we mailed the letter multi- 
graphed on two separate sheets; to 
the second thousand on every list, 
we sent the letter multigraphed on 
front and back of the same sheet. 


“This is how the returns came 
in: 


“List A— Single sheet - 22orders 


Two sheets - 26orders 
“List B— Single sheet -—- 28orders 
Two sheets - 42orders 
“List C— Single sheet - 1lorders 
Two sheets - 18orders 
“List D— Single sheet - 16orders 
Two sheets - 22orders 


“An examination of these figures 
seems to prove conclusively that the 
use of two sheets results in a 
definite increase in sales. You can 
imagine how convinced we might 
be from a test of these lists and 
that we might have gone on, for the 
rest of our lives, with the conviction 
that two sheets are better than one. 
But let’s stop, look and listen a 
minute. Those were the first four 
lists in our test; the next three lists 
came in as follows: 


“List E— Single sheet - 24o0rders 


Two sheets - 12 orders 
“List F — Single sheet - 35orders 
Two sheets - 28 orders 
“List G— Single sheet - 38 orders 
Two sheets - 3lorders 


“Here, as you note, our exper- 
ience is directly reversed. I 
haven’t grouped the first four delib- 
erately together; that’s just how 
they came in. By adding the whole 
thing up, you’ll notice that we sold 
174 copies with the single sheet 
letter and 179 with the two sheet 
letter. 


“The difference is so small as to 
be negligible. We, therefore, are 
convinced that THERE IS HARDLY 
ANY DIFFERENCE WHICH CAN 
BE TRACED TO THE USE OF 
ONE SHEET AS AGAINST TWO. 


“But to us the important thing 
that this test emphasizes is that 
one shouldn’t be content with too 
Small a comparative test. It is not 
conclusive enough.” 


What may be true for Macmillan 
may be the reverse for you. 


What do your comparative tests 
on this show? I'll be glad to for- 
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The government had to print it, 


gum it, ship it and sell it to you... 
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Then you had to buy it, store it, 


pick it, wet it, stick it on a letter... _—_ 
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A postage meter does the job better, 

in your own office... prints on the 
envelope any value of stamp needed for 
any kind of mail, seals the flap at the 
same time, does its own accounting... 
Saves time, effort, and usually postage. 


Helpful in any office, large or small... 








Pitney-Bowes is making postage meters 
again... Call our nearest office, or 
write for illustrated booklet... today! 













pitNey-Bowes Postage Meter 


§ Pirney-BowEs, INc., 2089 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








ward to Mr. Mansbridge any sample 
mailings and figures on this and 
other current pertinent problems 
and to quote them, with your per- 
mission, in the MASS MAIL SELL- 
ING SCRAPBOOK. How about 
sending me along something good 
to paste in? 





I sat in the other evening on a 
special market research panel con- 
ducted by Richard Manville, con- 
sultant, New York, with a cross 
secticn of readers of a national 
publication, for the purpose of find- 
ing out first hand what they like 
and don’t like in every feature of 
the magazine. 


It was a searching study which, 
in several hours, cut deep into what 
they think, but, more important, 
why they think as they do. When 
it’s all done, Mr. Manville builds a 
profile which shows the degree of 
popularity of every big and little 
feature in the magazine. 


I couldn’t help feeling that mass 
Direct Mail could stand a lot of face 
to face checkup in such panels, in 
the field and by mail to know more 
scientifically and realistically how 
the typical prospect responds to 
every feature of copy, physical for- 
mat, offer, etc. 


Most mail sellers are guided solely 
by the keyed returns from the mails, 
the final test, but perhaps the -re- 
conversion era will develop proven 
methods for knowing pretty closely 
the reaction of the typicai prospect 
to a proposed comparative cam- 
paign even BEFORE the test is 
mailed. If such a preview checked 
with results-in-the-mails again and 
again, a new chapter in precision 
mass mail marketing would be 
opening. 


It will come! 





People like to be taken “behind 
the scenes” to find out how unusual 
things are done. There’s news inter- 
est and there’s pride at being 
associated with big doings. 


The AMERICAN WEEKLY capi- 
talized this by demonstrating the 
various steps in which a popular 
scientific article on “The dead 
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mending the living” was written, 
checked and simplified, with repro- 
ductions of notes and manuscripts 
along the way. 





Rates for one-time addressing to 
outside lists of mail buyers and in- 
quirers should be kept on a moder- 


‘ ate basis to encourage mass use of 


the mails and to produce volume 
sales, in the opinion of William 
Stroh, broker in original letters, 
who recently commented in part: 


“Anyone doing a great deal of cir- 
cularizing, to my way of thinking, 
must strive towards a definite com- 
bination of volume at low cost. If 
high prices cut into your promo- 
tional volume or bring the cost of 
your campaign to a point where 
your volume of circularizing is 
jeopardized, then your mailings 
instead of developing into an in- 
creasingly profitable force are going 
to be a gradually reduced force. 
VOLUME HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS OF 
MOST LARGE CIRCULARIZERS. 


“The old argument that some 
lists, no matter what they cost, 
always will show a profit is a fact 
not to be denied. However, if there 
were enough such lists to form a 
basis for a real volume of business, 
mail crder selling surely would be a 
Utopia. Most mailers have to con- 
sider their campaigns from an 
overall standpoint. They must fig- 
ure their entire returns as against 
their entire cost on the campaign 
as a whole for 12 fiscal months of 
continual operations . . . Concerns 
demanding exorbitant prices for 
their names or lists may in time 
cut so into volume operations that 
it will prove detrimental to their 
own and other businesses.” 


Chester Bowles’ advocation of 
large volume of sales, narrower 
margins of profit, streamlined mass 
production perhaps should be heed- 
ed by list owners when their labor 
addressing costs decline. Most of 
the extra profits from rental ad- 
dressing to one’s lists comes from 
volume use and steady turnover. 


Most of the list owners who try 
to “boost the ante” in normal times 
beyond what the mass mailing 
market can afford only “bite off 


their noses to spite their faces”. 


Perhaps radical readjustments of 
list rental rates downward for 
volume use would increase rapidly 
volume of Direct Mail and new 
customers obtained from it, spread 
employment—and make more money 
for the list owner. 


Your comments for or against, 
with permission to quote, are in- 
vited! 





Some time ago A. Harry Miller, 
former circulation promotion man- 
ager of the MACFADDEN PUBLI- 
CATIONS, explained in a _ special 
bulletin what experience has taught 
him in planning tests and later 
mass mail campaigns so that results 
can be predetermined to a large 
extent. It is entitled: “How Mac- 
fadden plans and produces its mass 
mail campaigns; tested methods 
which guarantee results in ad- 
vance.” 


Mr. Miller outlines how to plan 
the offer; deciding on the premium; 
making the layout and copy; getting 
through the authorization for cam- 
paign expense; physical production 
and dovetailing of the campaign; 
selecting the lists; and last, but 
most important, checking the re- 
sults. It is illustrated with a num- 
ber of photographs. 


Although the 8-page bulletin out- 
lines a mass mail selling operation, 
the principles are the same for even 
the smallest campaign to get results 
on Direct Mail to the consumer. It’s 
an excellent “refresher” for recon- 
version mail selling planning. 


Only a few of these are in print, 
but I came across them the other 
day. As long as they last, I’ll be 
glad to send them along to any 
readers of the SCRAPBOOK who 
would like to ask for them, care of 
the Reporter “on me”. The limited 
supply probably won’t last long. 
“First come, first served.” 





This winter will be used primarily 
for preparation for the giant cam- 
paigns of fall and winter, 1946, but 
a number of leaders will be ahead 
of the crowd with big campaigns 
this season, based on earlier tests. 
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phers would be unable to handle the 
































flood of reconversion business. This 
or Dear Henry: Augua cl, 19% is first report. We’ll give you others A H R E N D C L | E N T S 
ly . frequently. Our advice to all mail 
w At your suggestion I have made a users now is—select or stick to a have won 
id quick survey of some of the letter eed wreducer, Tales bien tate veer 
é service plants in the New York met- & P : : ; y 
‘y ropolitan area and find that in the 2 confidence. Tell him what’s ahead. 
weeks subsequent to V-J Day the vol- Give him plenty of time to get set ; 
ume of business has been generally for your jobs, to buy paper, plan 
t, greater than even during the rushed production schedules. By doing so 
™ war years. . ; 
you'll avoid many headaches. 
A number of Direct Mail campaigns 
appear to have been all set to start Ld 
immediately upon Japan’s surrender. ™ GENERAL PRINTING a new 
In addition there has been a great te k b 1 < NATIONAL AWARDS 
. flurry in the disposal of individual am a “dl poet se en te 
' surplus materials. ishe y McKnight an cKnignt, 
ai Bloomington, Illinois. Available in IN THE LAST 3 YEARS 
a The plants also have had a large ith t $1.60 loth 
amount of work from executives who either paper cover at $1.60, or clo a ; 
. are now scurrying to get out of war cover at $2.10. A complete A to Z Your Inquiry is Invited 
it plants into profitable civilian en- (starts with Accidents and ends 
Tr deavors. with Zinc Etchings) volume on the * 
S r : , hic arts business. Anyone inter- . : : 
I will keep you informed of the sit- or 
e uation if you like. ested in mastering the rudiments of Planning, Creating and Producing 
:- nite the printing business will find this RESULTFUL 
S elix R. Tyroler book instructive and helpful reading. : = 
Ss Mail Advertising Service Wn _ Direct Advertising 
.. Association of New McKnight and McKnight have 
“tee hy) — : issued a small promotion booklet on | 7 
es r reet, ‘6 : 
New York 18, N.Y. the book called Some Suggestions D. H. AHREND CO., INC. 
n on Teaching Printing.” Free copies 
° Reporter’s Note: I’ve been pre- are available direct from the pub- 52 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
7 dicting that with the end of the war, lishers. Write to them if you are WOrth 2-5892 
_ lettershops, printers and lithogra- interested. 
n 
3 
t []GOOD STORY— in the July issue of the Service Bulle- 
, tin issued by the Toronto Graphic Arts Association, 
137 Wellington Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada: 
| “JUST ORDINARY”: They tell a story about William 
- Walcott, the noted English etcher, when he first came to Here is a paper to satisfy 
New York to record his impressions of the sky-scraper city. 
: the experts — in color, in 
. After a week of visiting the city, he felt the urge to Sass 
S draw. He searched vainly to secure the kind of paper he texture, in printing surface. 
5 desired to use. Finally he looked up an old architect friend 


: whom he had met in London. While an office boy was 
sent to purchase sketching paper, Walcott spied a boy 
wrapping up a set of house plans. 
’ “What is that paper?” he asked. 
; Y a 
> “It’s just ordinary wrapping paper,” replied the boy. e BA”, 
“Nothing is ordinary,” corrected the artist, “if you know G 


how to use it.” He took one of the big sheets, folded it 
and hurried away. 


— ae SS SS 


Suitable for offset, gravure, 
On that “ordinary” wrapping paper Walcott, the etcher, or letterpress reproduction, 
made two sketches. One sold for a thousand dollars, the 
other for five hundred. They will live among famous dry- 
point etchings of the world. 


Ecusta paper has quality, 
dignity and distinction. 


“Nothing is ordinary if you know how to use it.” 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
PISGAH FOREST + NORTH CAROLINA 


Fine Flax Air Mail... Fine Flax Writing . . . Bible Papers 
Thin Paper Specialties 


Reporter’s Note: That’s a good story to file away 

in some pigeon-hole of your mind. To think about 

again . .. when you write letters. May help to make 

: vou more careful about the words you put on paper 
. more important. 


Special Makeready Tissue 
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Why does many :\\ well-writ- 





ten sales letter pull \yY so very 
poorly? Often, because of the list 
—a half-pint of ,Lprospects 
in a bushel of names. ¥ 9 Registered 
with us are thousands fj of different, 
privately-owned lists ...many mil- 


lion names. They can be rented at rea- 
sonable rates. But best of all, they’ve 
been screened and sifted. So you get 
only known buyers of the kind of 
product or service you want to sell. 
Tell us what you have to offer and 
the prospects you want to reach. 
We'll make suggestions — without 
cost or obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 








80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 











How to get MORE DOL- 
LARS for YOUR Advertis- 
ing Program 


So you’ve been wishing you could get a few 
hundred or several thousands more dollars 
each year for those extra plans and stunts 
of yours you've been ‘dreaming up,’ for 
soon. 


Well, it ‘“‘can happen here!”’ 


That MAILING LIST 
OF YOURS, 


which you maintain for your own mailings, 
anyway—why not address to it for a few 
MOSELY MASS MAILER CLIENTS outside 
of your field? 


Watcha got to lose? It costs little to do 
so and, if your list meets a need, and gets 
results, you'll get a good rate per thousand 
—mostly profit! 


The up-and-at ’em MOSELY gang does all 
the contact and selling. You just O.K. 
proposed tests and have the list run off. 


Glad to have your OUTLINE ABOUT THE 
LISTS YOU HAVE, How Arranged, etc., 
with sample ‘‘ads,’’ etc., for our frank 
opinion of what can be accomplished for— 
MORE MONEY for YOUR advertising 
Program Postwar. ... Write 


Dept. RA-8 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
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Third Installment of the Monthly Feature ... 


ONE ADVERTISING MAN 
TO ANOTHER 


by GEORGE KINTER 


Dear Henry: 


The war is over—the shooting has 
stopped—but the shouting will prob- 
ably be intensified. 


The shouters whose products for 
the past four years were “winning 
the war” will probably pause for a 
deep breath and then scream even 
louder about what those products 
will do in a peaceful world. 


While we will be able, in time, to 
learn just what loss of life was 
caused by the shooting, we may 
never know the full extent of the 
loss to advertising that was caused 
by the shouting. The boasts and 
brags, the chest thumping and self- 
back-slapping in print and on the 
air thoroughly disgusted many in- 
telligent people and soured them on 
advertising as a whole. 


In some cases respect for adver- 
tising was only “wounded” and if 
salt, in the form of a similar type 
of advertising, is not rubbed into the 
wounds, respect, in such cases, may 
be restored to a more or less healthy 
state. 


However, it is my prediction that 
respect for advertising during the 
next few years will suffer even more 
than it did during the war. During 
the war years many of the adver- 
tisers who shouted the _ loudest, 
thumped their chests and slapped 
their own backs the most, had noth- 
ing to sell at the time. Now, with 
their production lines moving with 
civilian goods they will really let 
themselves go, and the only brake 
will be the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which, it would seem, is badly 
in need of relining. 


Of course I realize that FTC can’t 
crack down on mere braggers and 
self-back-slappers, but it could crack 
down with more effectiveness on 
those who make false, exaggerated 
and misleading claims. It could give 
more publicity to the stipulations it 
issues and it could follow up and 
see to it that its “cease and desist” 
orders are obeyed. 





All I know of what the FTC is 
doing is what I read in the various 
advertising journals with a very 
limited total circulation. In these 
publications I come across reports 
of stipulation issued by FTC, yet I 
find little or no change in the tone 
of the advertising of the advertisers 
mentioned in the stipulations. 


A long, long time ago it was re- 
ported that FTC ordered the makers 
of Palm Olive soap to “cease and 
desist” from making the claim that 
this soap would improve the com- 
plexion, yet the “findings” of the 
famous 36 doctors that “two out of 
three women can have lovelier skin 
in fourteen days” is still being 
touted. 


While the fountain pen people, on 
order of FTC, have recently been 
making it fairly clear that it is 
“service” on their pens that is guar- 
anteed, Eversharp is claiming that 
guarantee “forever.” “Forever,” ac- 
cording to my little pocket diction- 
ary, is “for all time to come; to 
eternity; through endless ages.” FTC 
probably figured that this claim was 
so utterly silly that there was no 
danger whatever of anyone being 
mislead by it. If that was the 
reasoning used, it was quite sound 
but it is just such silly claims that 
cause more and more people to lose 
their respect for advertising as a 
whole. 


Maybe you are getting sort of 
tired of my bellyaching about these 
big national advertisers, Henry, 
when there are so many small-time 
rackets that are really pocket-pick- 
ing the public. Such, for instance, 
as the Rebus contests promoted 
through advertising in newspapers 
all over the country by Publishers 
Service Company, New York. Well, 
I was mildly gratified to learn that 
FTC had taken note of this outfit 
and asked it to explain “why it 
Should not be stopped from mis- 
leading the public into believing that 
chances of winning a $10,000 prize 
are better than they are.” FTC said: 
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“There is not more than one chance 
in 70,000 or 80,000 of winning a cash 
prize of any amount.” 


These sort of rackets are an evil, I 
grant you, but they are not killing 
the respect for advertising where 
the loss will be most felt. The type 
of people who fall for such rackets 
are the type that play the numbers 
—the type that is continually seek- 
inz something for nothing — the 
sucker population. Some who are 
flimflammed may hold a grudge 
against advertising for a time, but 
most of them will continue scanning 
the ads—not for something to buy, 
but for other easy money offers. 


That part of the public in the 
higher brackets of intelligence pass 
up such advertising without a sec- 
ond glance. In fact it just doesn’t 
interest them enough to influence 
them one way or another toward 
advertising as a whole. 


But they do pause at the adver- 
tising of big “reputable” concerns, 
and it is there that their respect 
and confidence in advertising often 
become casualties. 


That is why I am “bellyaching” 
about the type of advertising used 
by many of these big national adver- 
tisers. That is where corrective 
measures should start if advertising 
is to survive. But what corrective 
measure can be taken? FTC has 
thus far failed to accomplish any 
worthwhile results. There is little 
hope that Advertising can clean its 
own house, and the Advertising 


Press gives only a scratch here and 


there of pen service. 


In fact some of the publications 
applaud—though softly—the very 
type of advertising that is doing 
the most harm. 


In a news item the other day I 
noted the three cardinal principles 
adopted as the basis for all General 
Mills advertising as set forth in that 
company’s 17th annual report. They 
were: 


“(1) Our advertising shall be fac- 
tual, informative and educational. 


“(2) It shall render the maximum 
of helpful service. 


“(3) It shall help to expand mar- 
kets rather than take business from 
competitors.” 

We utter a fervent “amen” and 
leafed through the publication to 
the editorial page where we found 
this comment: 
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While the trend toward informative 
advertising has been strongly marked, 


and will undoubtedly continue, we be- _ 


lieve that any advertising program 
which aims merely at the distribution 
of factual information is bound to be 
incomplete, because it omits the ele- 
ment of persuasion which is the chief 
characteristic of salesmanship in print 
or on the air. General Mills’ adver- 
tising has always had plenty of it, and 
we think it will probably continue 
to have. An increased content of use- 
ful and educational material will be 
helpful, but the sales punch added 
through persuasive argument is what 
makes it advertising. 

And, believe it or not—further 
along the editorial cites cigarette 
and dentifrice advertising as a good 


example. 

In this here-now postwar world 
we may uncover some method of 
preserving respect for advertising, 
but I predict that the pointed finger 
of ridicule will play as important a 
part in it as the unseen atom played 
in the preservation of those things 
for which we fought a long hard 


war. Sincerely, 
Geo. Kinter. 


Butgedd Meedite STARRING AS 


ERNIE PYLE 


IN THE LESTER COWAN PRODUCTION 


“THE STORY of G.1. JOE” 


f 


GVERHEARO AFTER THE MOVIE } 


genet @.1, That picture is a wonderful tribute to our pal, 
Ernie Pyle. And look st Burgess Meredith smoking a 
good cigar! 

,secone 6.1. Yeah! Reminds me of when we amoked Black- 
stones overseas, 

rras? 6.1, Right! Now that we're back home, we can enjoy 

_ Blackstone cigars again. 

stcone ¢.1. You bet! Because that’s the cigar that's filled 

100 per cent with the finest long-leaf Havana tobacco, 
4 " “ 


gare ore made by shiiled workers in a moderna 
factory wander the strictest sanitary conditions. Neo wonder Blackstone is known 
* il men” Wat & Pond, Inc., Newark 5, N. J. 


Blackstone Cigar 


the choice of successful wien 


Pive FAVORITE SIZES: PERPECTO TATRA, CAGINET EXTRA, KINGS, PAMETELA DS LUKE, BANTAM 


(Continued on page 22) 
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PROMOTING your business 
is somewhat like “swinging . 
You can go higher with a good 
PUSH! Let the House of Dyal 
with the POWER of WORDS 
apply the PUSH to your insti- 
tutional advertising that can 


INCREASE YOUR SALES. 


dial DYAL for 
PRINTING 
OR chard 4-0623 


THE HOUSE OF DYAL 


Advertising 
30 Irving Place, New York 3,N.Y. 














How to Get 
NEW CUSTOMERS in 
LARGE VOLUME 
Direct by Mail QUICKLY 


With Reconversion Arriving, MASS 
DIRECT MAIL to millions of con- 
sumers who are customers, inquirers, 
or prospects of other companies can 
bring you— RUSH — 


THOUSANDS OF NEW 
MAIL ORDER CUSTOMERS 


They are waiting for you... 

They like to buy by mail... 

They influence others to buy... 
Their interests are known... 

They have proven buy-ability ... 
They repeat year after year... 
They can be reached economically... 


“MOSELY has the 
MASS MAIL MARKETS" 


—and the trained organization to help 
you get 20,000 or more NEW CUS- 
TOMERS BY MAIL a year. 


Write, in confidence, to Dept. R-8. 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Mail Order NY Madquarters 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON !6 


“MOSELY has the MASS MAIL MARKETS” 
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P. S—One of your subscribers 
who wrote me that he was “with 
me all the way in my crusade,” 
sent me the accompanying ad with 
this comment: “Do you think our 
friend Henry could be persuaded to 
run a ‘Rogues Gallery’ in his forth- 
right magazine? If so, here is an 
entry taken from the current issue 
of TIME. 


“For sheer incredulity I think the 
final phrase, supposedly issuing out 
of a G.I.’s mouth, would be hard to 
beat.” 


The ad sure is a stinkeroo and you 
might offer a prize to the reader 
who could top it with anything 
worse. G.K. 


Reporter’s Note: I’m listening! 


DIRECT MAIL FOR SELLING 
SHOES 


If interested . .. see fine article 
in August issue of Apparel Arts 
(the magazine for Men’s Stores, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York City.) 
There’s a big page spread of speci- 
men pieces. The advice and infor- 
mation given is excellent. Included 

- is the following 


Shoe manufacturers . .. channel to 
their retail outlets, rich and varied 
educational material that enables 
every shoe salesman to become a shoe 
consultant to his customers. Using 
the file system as a basis for making 
contact and possible sales, these large 
shoe manufacturers have developed 
a science of follow-up Direct Mail that 
thousands of retail shoe outlets have 
adapted. 


Salesmen are trained to _ stress 
health, quality, comfort and fashion 
in a series of letters to customers, 
spaced intelligently throughout the 
year. Soon after a man buys a pair 








Visible Record 


25 Card-Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


500 \$ 345 


Cards 





Complete 





Easy 
Quick 
Flexible 
Durable 
Portable 
Compact 
Low Cost 





Convenient national use. S 


Saves Time Guaranteed. Write for Catalog Collection 
Ross-Gould Co., 357 N. Tenth 


Handifax 
Sheets of Cards VISIBLE CARD RECORDS 


Use Cards only. Join together. File sheets 


Cost 
of Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
—Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase 


end no money. Satisfaction 


ST. LOUIS 


Prospects 










ONE STONE’’.-°°"” 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


Serving the Government and Our Civilian Customers 


‘TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


“KILLS TWO BIRDS with ~,; 


ee? One address- 
~ ee? ing serves for 
*« 92%” enclosure and envelope. 
) vanes walgreens emp ae 

also save time, avoid errors an 
cut costs. Popular for mailing checks, 
statements receipts and correspondence. 





New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd & Locust 
Kansas City $, Mo.* 

19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
500 South 5th St. 


of shoes, he receives a letter thank- 
ing him for his patronage and adding, 
“but, equally important, we want to 
know how they fit,” “whether you are 
completely satisfied.” About three 
months later, many stores encourage 
salesmen to write suggesting that the 
customer get a new pair of BLANK 
NAME shoes so that he can alternate, 
thereby saving leather and promoting 
foot health and comfort. He offers to 
service the customer by mail, phone 
or in person—and points out that his 
file of the customer’s size shoe, etc., 
makes mail and phone orders simple, 
At various seasons the salesman often 
follows up with a suggestion that the 
customer get a lightweight shoe for 
hot weather, a moccasin for suburban 
walking, or notifies customers of a 
special grain leather, a new shoe 
style, color, or comfort innovation. 
Types of letters are legion but the 
purpose is the same—to keep the 
customer he has won. 


Incidentally, Manny Korchnoy, 
formerly in charge of Direct Mail at 
The Hecht Company, Washington, 
D.C., is now Managing Editor of 
Apparel Arts. We can expect other 
good Direct Mail pieces to follow. 


DIRECT MAIL IN THE 
TOBACCO BUSINESS 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I am very glad that there are three 
holes punched in the June issue of 
The Reporter, because I most cer- 
tainly want to bind this particular 
issue for future reference. 


Which is just another way of saying 
you certainly rang the bell with this 
number. The article “The Biggest 
Direct Mail Operation In The World” 
is worthy of a place in the permanent 
files of anyone at all interested in 
Direct Mail. 


Enclosed with this letter I am send- 
ing you several copies of our own 
Direct Mail efforts, our monthly house 
organ, “What’s Going On.” 


In the August issue, you will find on 
the inside spread an article from The 
Tobacco Jobber descriptive of “‘What’s 
Going On.” 

In the tobacco distribution business, 
Direct Mail is not given very much 
recognition. Therefore our efforts 
have created quite a stir. We realize 
that this would not be the case in 
most fields of trade. 

Arch C. Riddell 

The Riddell Company 
140 North Fair Oaks Ave. 
Pasadena 1, California 


Reporter’s Note: Glad to see this 
field becoming interested in Direct 
Mail. Why not? One of my own 
first customers was a tobacco whole- 
saler. 
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HELP FOR VETERANS 
Dear Henry: 


Sudden victory over Japan makes it 
necessary to step up the tempo of the 
Advertising Club’s Veteran’s program. 


While our activities, chiefly on a 
volunteer basis, were in the embryo 
stages, we could not place too mucn 
stress on publicity for the program. 
Fact is, we were finding our way in 
the best interests of the veterans. 
These soundings have since become 
our guideposts to most effectively 
serve the veteran seeking a job in the 
advertising profession. 


Now we are ready to do the job for 
which we were specifically organized 
—-it’s full speed ahead—not alone to 
counsel veterans seeking to return to 
or to enter the advertising profession, 
but to help place them in positions 
for which they are best qualified. 
Right now we have better than 250 
advertising jobs waiting to be filled 
by men and women best fitted. And 
surprisingly enough, the jobs pay 
from. $25,000 annually for an adver- 
tising executive, to $30.00 a week for 
a beginner. 

C. V. Morris 
Volunteer Public Relations Chair- 
man for the Veteran’s Guidance 
in Advertising Committee 
Advertising Club of New York 
Park Avenue at 35th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Reporter’s Note: New York Ad- 
vertising Club doing fine job in 
placing veterans. So is special com- 
mittee of New York Employing 
Printers under chairmanship of 
aggressive Ira Frank. The Reporter 
is cooperating with both—and is 
acting as a clearing house for 
Direct Mail jobs. Right now we are 
iookinig for young but experienced 
mail order man to tackle one of best 
opportunities in the field. If you 
know of returning service men with 
Direct Mail experience .. . tell them 
to get in touch with us, preferably 
by mail. 


SCOOP OF THE YEAR 


Congratulations to Kiplinger of 
Washington. On Wednesday, Au- 
gust 8, 1945 ... he went to the 
expense of making a special mid- 
week mailing to all the customers 
for his weekly news service. Just a 
Slip of paper, 84%°x3'%”, with his 
usual letterhead at top. Kip doesn’t 
allow direct quotation, but his mes- 
Sage contained only 21 words... 
revising previous estimates for end 
of war and warning that end is “very 
close.” Special mailing arrived morn- 
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DIRECT MAIL MAN 
CORPORATION SELLING advertising and 


new business methods to banks desires di- 
rect mail man to prepare material to aid 
salesmen and also to sell services direct to 
banks. Young, growing organization, well 
established in field. Location New York 
City. Write fully to Box 801, The Reporter 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon €o.. 19 S. Wells St.. Chicago. Tl. 


PRINTING SERVICE 


NEW WATER COLOR, brilliant letter- 
heads $5.00 per 1,000. Form letters, fold- 
ers, business reply envelopes printed at 
economical prices. Send copy or dummy 
for prompt free estimate. Quality guaran- 
teed. Mohawk Press, 4718 Cedar Ave., 
Hammond, Ind. 














SALES LETTERS 
LETTERS WORDED to sell anything wortn 


buying. Request evidence. Jed Scarboro, 
10 Wetmore Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 








ing Japan announceé first desire to 
quit. That timely and expensive mail 
scoop should pay Kiplinger big 
dividends in the years to come. 


HOW THE D.M.A.A. EXPLAINS IT! 


ABOUT DMAA MAITLINGS LIST 
DUPLICATIONS - - - - - - - 


During the drives for new members 
your Association purchased lists from 
several sources. Being unable to check 
these lists with membership files, some 
DMAA members have received new 
invitations to join. 


Your Association is extremely sorry 
for this seeming carelessness, and for 
any annoyance caused you. We trust, 
however, that you, as a regular user 
of Direct Mail recognize the inevita- 
bility of such duplication. Good pros- 
pects, you see, are on more than one 
list brokers’ lists. 


Curtis Publishing Company, Kiplin- 
ger Washington Agency and McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co., are among big 
users of the mail who include a slip 
with each mailing headed, “YOU MAY 
RECEIVE A DUPLICATE OF THIS 
MAILING”. It goes on to tell sub- 
stantially the same story we have told 
above. 


Reporter’s Note: Every time we 
print an item about waste by dupli- 
cations—some reader sends’ us 
D.M.A.A. mailings as “horrible 
examples.” Hence, the note above. 


Another l ETTER 


success / 





REPLY-O 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


“For each $1 invested in Reply-O Letters, 
New England Mutual fieldmen have re- 
ceived $24 in first-year commissions.” 


Why it ups returns 
The address on the reply form 
occupies the “‘fill-in’”’ spot on 
your letter. No signature 
needed. America’s largest 
mailers use Reply-O 
Letter. 








Write for samples today 


The REPLY-O0 PRODUCTS Co. 


150 W. 22 St. N.Y. 11 + 215 N. Michigan, Chicago 1 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


EQUIPMENT 








MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





YOUNG MEN: A well-established direct- 
mail agency in New York City, preparing 
for post-war expansion, has openings for 
several young men. 

No worldbeaters, just men of ordinary 
intelligence and ability, but they must be 
agreeable, dependable, ambitious and will- 
ing to learn. 

Manufacturing as well as personal serv- 
ice is involved, so they must be prepared 
to get their hands dirty on occasion. Those 
who prove adapted will be taken into the 
firm. Starting salary $30-$40. 

Box No. 121, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

One of the men, who came with us in 
1944 as errand boy (etc.), at $60 per week 
and worked up to shipping clerk (etc.), 
drew $1,000 bonus the first year. 





LETTERHEADS 


EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ 
“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp., 8% x 11, 125 illustra- 
tions. “EXCELLENT” Printers’ Ink. Mail 
$5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 Nassau St.. 
New York 7, N. Y. Money refund guarantee. 








MAILING LISTS 


HAVE 500,000 recent names of farm and 
small town women buyers of clothing and 
needlework by mail. Each buyer purchased 
from $1 to $15. We will address for only 
a few selected mailers. Complete informa- 
tion on request. Only reliable concerns will 


be considered. Give references. R. E. 
Knight, Box 33, Sesser, Illinois. 
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SHIFTING WINDS 


“Rough weather” has been the lot of everyone 
connected with the paper industry—mills, dis- 
tributors, users. Wartime upheavals have 
changed many a course, trimmed many a sail. 

But out of the emergency has been born a 
new spirit of cooperation; yes, and a keener 
appreciation . . . a fuller realization of paper's 
part in the scheme of things. 

We at International welcome this sharper 


evaluation of paper’s qualities, this more care- 


AND 


Etching by James E. Allen 


STEADY HANDS 


ful weighing of paper's abilities to do specific 


jobs. We can see it producing superior results 
for all concerned as we plan with our distribu- 
tors for the activities and opportunities in the 
days ahead. International Paper Company, 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








